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be Cover 


Our lively cover is by Dagmar Wilson, a nation- 
ally known illustrator of children’s books and stories. 
Mrs. Wilson’s cover is specially made for the 40th 
birthday of the NEWS and shows a group of today’s 
children before a bulletin board on which are issues 
of the NEWS in past years. 

The very first NEWS appears at the far left. 
You can pick it out right away because it is the only 
one that does not have a picture on it. This first 
NEWS, published in September 1919, carries a 
letter from President Woodrow Wilson “To the 
School Children of the United States.” 

Junior Red Cross today is a lot different from 
what it was in 1919. There are many more activ- 
ities and many more members now. But the pur- 
poses of Junior Red Cross are the same. Junior Red 
Cross, wrote President Wilson, “will instruct you in 
ideals and habits of service, will show you how to 
be useful to your school. . . . In working for the 
children of other nations you will come to under- 
stand them better and they will understand and 
appreciate you more. . . . By doing what you can 


to make happier the people of your own neighbor- 
hood, your state, your country and also the people 
of other lands, you will make yourselves happier.” 


be Join Up! 


In many schools, the time to join Junior Red 
Cross is coming soon. We hope you will be joining, 
too. Last year, over 22 million American boys and 
girls did. 

The contribution you make when joining Junior 
Red Cross does many things. It brings the NEWS 
to your classroom 8 times a year. It helps your Red 
Cross chapter’s Junior Red Cross Service Fund pay 
for activities by and for boys and girls in your town. 
And it helps the American Red Cross Children’s 
Fund, which makes possible the gift boxes and many 
other friendship items for children in other lands. 

Your joining-up contribution will mean more to 
you when you earn it. In Roanoke, Va., last year, 
boys and girls washed dishes, baked cookies, raked 
leaves, and did many other chores to earn a little 
extra for Junior Red Cross. Maybe you could, too. 

Maurice Flagg, Editor 
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Illustrated by 
Sidney Quinn 


THE FRIENDSHIP TREE 


Lonely little Pablo’s new classmates thought 
that his way of expressing friendship was un- 
usual when he first tried to tell them his idea. 
When he had another chance, he worried. Could 
he bring himself to speak before them and the 
teacher at all? Could he make them understand 
if he did? 


by Lovella K. Brammer 


Miss Warren, the room teacher, walked 
slowly down the aisle and stopped beside Pab- 
lo’s desk. 

“That is not a fire engine, Pablo,” she 
said disapprovingly. “You have drawn an- 
other tree.” ) 
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The Friendship Tree 


continued 


“But is it not the most beautiful tree you 
have ever seen?” asked Pablo, holding up the 
paper. “I could tell you about that tree. . .” 

“We haven’t time,” said the teacher. “Now 
that you’ve come to New York City to live, 
you must learn to draw other things.” 

All around him, Pablo could hear the gig- 
gles and whispers of the other children. Sadly, 
he laid the picture down. How could he make 
the teacher understand that it was hard to 
learn when you were in a strange city and 
had no friends? 


Upon leaving school, Pablo removed his 
shoes from his aching feet and carried them in 
his hand. He tried to imagine that he was 
walking down the road toward the hacienda 
(ranch) which had been his home in Mexico. 
He wanted to feel the soft earth again, oozing 
up between his brown toes, making little dust 
clouds as he walked. But it was no use. The 
pavement was hard and hot beneath his feet, 
and there was not a beautiful tree anywhere. 

Climbing the three flights of stairs where 
he lived, he found Mamacita (little mother) 
had tortillas (corn cakes) and a glass of milk 
waiting for him. Between mouthfuls, Pablo 
told her about the picture. 

“You must be a good boy, Pablo, and mind 
your teacher,” Mamacita said. “This is a new 
country and new people. Our ways are not 
their ways. But there are many chances here. 
That is why your papa came to New York. 
You will have your chance some day, too, 
Pablo. Then you will be happy.” 

“Si (yes), Mamacita,” said Pablo a little 
uncertainly as he walked into the bedroom to 
look at his new baby sister, Ana. Soon, she 
would be old enough to play with him, and 
then he would not be lonely. 

A few days later, Miss Warren said, “An- 
other teacher is coming to visit our room this 
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morning. She is going to talk to us about 
friendship. We all want friends, don’t we?” 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” shouted all the children. 

The new teacher had soft dark eyes and 
hair and Pablo’s heart jumped when she said 
her name was Miss Maria Francisco-Sanchez. 

“You may call me Miss Maria,” she said. 
“Tt will be easier.” 

“Mexicano?” asked Pablo softly. 

“Si, and Americano, too,” answered Miss 
Maria, smiling, and Pablo felt a warmth 
spreading through him. 

He listened closely while Miss Maria talked 
about friendship. 

Finally she said,“Suppose we draw a pic- 
ture of it. We can, you know, because friend- 
ship is something like the sun reaching out in 
all directions.” 

Taking chalk, Miss Maria drew a line 
across the blackboard to represent the hori- 
zon. In the center, peeping over the horizon, 
she drew a half circle which was the sun. Ex- 
tending from it, she drew fan shaped lines 
reaching out in all directions. 

Then Miss Maria turned to the class and 
said, “Will one of you tell me a new game or 
something else a friend helped you learn?” 


Pablo looked around. Hands were waving 
eagerly. Mary stood up and said a friend had 
taught her to make a doll’s dress. Raymond 
said, “A friend taught me to swim.” Andre, 
the little French boy, said his new American 
friend had taught him to throw a curve ball. 

Pablo watched while Miss Maria wrote in 
“doll’s dress,” “swimming,” “curve ball,” and 
many other interesting things on the lines ex- 
tending from the sun. At last, only one line 
remained unmarked. 

Miss Maria looked over the room. “Would 
anyone else like to add something to our pic- 
ture?” 

The class waited. Pablo knew they were 
waiting for him. What was it Mamacita had 
said? “You will have your chance some day, 
too, Pablo.” 
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Miss Maria was looking at him with her 
soft brown eyes. She was holding out the chalk 
to him. “How about you, Pablo? Would you 
like to add something to our picture?” 

Pablo felt as though his heart would burst. 
Could he say it? Would they understand? 
Slowly he got to his feet. 

“I am sorry,” he said. “But I cannot add 
anything to your picture because that is not 
friendship to me.” 

Shocked silence filled the room. Pablo 
dared not look at Miss Maria’s face. It would 
be sad, indeed. 

At last he raised his eyes. To his surprise 
Miss Maria was smiling. It was a great big 
wonderful smile and Pablo was no longer 
afraid. 

“Won’t you tell us what your idea of friend- 
ship is, Pablo?” she said. 

The room waited. There was no giggling, 
only a great silence, but this was his chance 
and Pablo knew he must take it. 


Taking a deep breath, he said, “Friendship 
is like as if I were a tree. The branches are 
my friends. The little branches are their 
friends and the leaves are the deeds we do. 
That is why in Mexico when sometimes I had 
no one to play with, I would sit down, rest my 
back against a tree, pull my sombrero over my 
face, and soon I would feel good again. It 
was as if I had many friends all around me.” 

Even as he spoke, Miss Maria was erasing 
the picture of the sun. She held out the chalk 
to Pablo. 

“Come, Pablo,” she said. “Draw us a pic- 
ture of your friendship tree.” 

Pablo stepped forward and, taking the 
chalk, drew a tree trunk straight and tall. 
Then he drew the branches and the littler 
branches and the leaves. 

Before he had finished, the children began 
calling out their names of Mary, Fred, and 
Andre, and Pablo knew they understood and 
wanted to be his friends. With Miss Maria’s 
help, he wrote their names on the branches. 





Pablo’s heart was singing as he finished. 


When he had finished, Pablo turned to look 
into the smiling faces around him. Even Miss 
Martin, the room teacher, was smiling. Pab- 
lo’s heart was singing. No longer would he 
need to draw trees or dream of the hacienda 
and the soft earth between his brown toes. 
He could learn to do many things now. Ma- 
macita was right. He had had his chance and 
now he was happy. Sas 
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Early last fall at the Hale School in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., boys and girls planned and pro- 
duced their own colorful enrollment assembly 
program. In Pasadena, everyone believes that 
one picture is worth a thousand words, and it 
was natural that the Hale School Junior Red 
Cross members should think of dramatizing 
service in order to enroll their classmates. 

Two classes, working with the help of 
Maria J. Pierce, Principal, and Mrs. Inez 
C. Robinson, Teacher-Sponsor, planned and 
wrote the assembly program. 

The program had many high points. It 
began with the reading of a letter from 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower to American 
Junior Red Cross members. Then came a 


NIOR RED CROSS: 
MONT 


AND CENTER! 


flag drill (to march music) in which a large 
group of boys and girls carried American Red 
Cross flags to the stage. A play showed a 
typical classroom scene, with boys and girls 
explaining their Junior Red Cross projects. 

Several boys and girls then constructed a 
large red cross with placards on which were 
the words of the Junior Red Cross motto: 
We Care, We Share, We Learn, We Earn, 
We Serve. Five boys and girls, each with a 
placard, had soon fitted together the Red 
Cross through which we help others. (The 
Chicago, IIl., Junior Red Cross first used this 
dramatic creation of the Red Cross and its 
meaning to boys and girls.) The cross then 
served as backdrop for the installation of 
members of the Hale School Junior Red 
Cross council. Finale of the program saw 
everyone on stage repeating together the 
Junior Red Cross Pledge of Service. 

An assembly program like this would 
bring service to others alive in any school! 
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GRAND PRIZE «cnn une 


Putting perfume on a cat may not hurt her, but 
Linda and her classmates learned that pets need 
other things much more than perfume and bows. 


We were going to have a pet show, with 
prizes, and everyone in Miss Bruce’s room 
was happy except me—Jeff Baker. 

I have a pet—my good old tomcat, Buffalo 
Bill. I was not sorry for myself. But I was very 
sorry for Roscoe Roland. 




















IIlustrated by Ann Eshner 


“Poor old Roscoe!’ I said, after school. 
“He loves birds and animals, but no pets are 
allowed in his house!” 

“That’s right,” Tobin Brenner said. “Mr. 
Wilson owns the house. He hates pets.” 

“T heard him tell Roscoe’s mother,” Wally 
Grimmer said. “He said, ‘You know how it is, 
Mrs. Roland. First it’s a turtle, then it’s a 
bird. Then it’s a cat, scratching the floors. 
Then it’s a dog, tearing up the lawn. I don’t 
allow pets!” 

“Well,” I said, “poor Roscoe has a cold, 
and now he will be left out of the pet show. 
This will be very bad news for him. Let’s 
stop in and tell him, very kindly, right now.” 

Linda Dawson and Mary Sue Vincent live 
near Roscoe, so they tried to walk with us. 

Linda said, “I’m taking my adorable cat, 
Bootsy, to the pet show. I’m going to tie a blue 
ribbon with a little bell on her neck. I’m going 
to put perfume on her.” 

Wally said, “Perfume does not take the 
place of a bath.” 

“Or a meal,” Tobin said. “You’d better 


Chucky sat on Roscoe's knee, eating from 
his hand as the birds pecked at crumbs. 





give her some milk, first. Your mother says 
you always forget to feed her.” 

“Also,” I said, “put a sign on her that says 
‘Beware the Ugly Cat!’ Bootsy spits and 
scratches.” 

Mary Sue spoke up. “Jeffy Baker, you know 
that terrible tomcat of yours is always fight- 
ing, too!” 

“Who, Buffalo Bill?” I said. “He just fights 
to protect himself.” 

“Also, he is honest,” Wally said. “Buffalo 
Bill does not coax a dog up close and purr 
at him, and then grab his nose, like some cats 
I could mention.” ; 
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“Well, Wally, that dog of yours is horrible!” 
Mary Sue said. “We saw him, yesterday. He 
had stick-tights on his ears, and. . .” 

Well, that’s the way we talked all the way 
to Roscoe’s house. 

Roscoe came to the door with a piece of 
bread in his hand. “Hi, kids!” he said. “I’m 
better, today. Did you come to bring me my 
lessons?” 

“You tell him, Wally,” I said. 

Wally said, “You tell him, Tobin.” 

“T will tell him,” Linda said. “Roscoe,” 
she said, “we are having a pet show Friday 
afternoon. The room mothers are coming. 
There will be prizes for the pets, and a Grand 
Prize for the best pet owner.” 

Mary Sue said, “It’s too bad you do not 
have a pet, but you will enjoy the doughnuts 
and cocoa.” 

“Oh, sure!” Roscoe said. “Sure!” 

“Well,” Tobin said, “I guess we spoiled 
your lunch. We’d better be going.” 

“Oh,” Roscoe said, “this bread is for my 
sparrows.” He looked at the clock. “They’re 
waiting. They go to bed early on cool nights. 
If the bread is not there, they will go to bed 
anyway, with empty stomachs. I'd better 
hurry.” 

We ..all went to the kitchen and watched 
Roscoe break up the bread and throw it out 
on the driveway. 


“Where are the sparrows?” Tobin asked. 
“See that bird in the tree?” Roscoe said. “He 
is the sentinel. He will not eat one crumb un- 
til he has told the flock that supper is ready.” 

Sure enough, the sentinel flew away. In a 
few minutes the air was full of wings, and all 
the sparrows swooped down to eat the crumbs. 

Other birds came, too. “They are starlings 
and bluejays,” Roscoe said. 

“Oh!” Linda squealed. “What are those 
beautiful birds with black and white backs 
and yellow breasts?” 

“They are Evening Grosbeaks,” Roscoe 
said. “Come to the other window.” 

There was a feeding board, like a table, in 
another tree. The Grosbeaks had lighted on 
it and were eating. 

“Last summer,” Roscoe said, “I saved all 
our watermelon seeds. I spent some of my 
birthday money for sunflower seeds, too. 
That’s what the Grosbeaks like.” 

“There’s a beautiful red bird!” Mary Sue 
whispered. “He’s wearing a black mask!” 

He’s my Cardinal,” Roscoe said. “He comes 
every day, and brings his wife. There she 
is!” 

“Gray and pink!” Linda said. “She’s dar- 
ling, simply darling!” 

“You should see them splash in my bird 
bath,” Roscoe said. 


I saw something hanging in the tree. 
“What’s that? A hanging bird?” I joked. 

“It’s a pouch, made from a potato bag, and 
stuffed with suet,” Roscoe said. “My little 
Chickadees and upside-down birds get their 
dinner from it.” 

While Roscoe talked, he was busy cracking 
nuts. “Which bird eats nuts?” Wally asked 
him. 

“These are for Chucky, my squirrel,” Ros- 
coe said. 

Linda whispered, “Have you a pet? Does 
Mr. Wilson know?” . 

“Oh, Chucky is an outdoor squirrel,” Ros- 
coe said. “Watch!” % 
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He stepped out on the porch and called, 
“Chucky, Chucky, Chucky!” 

We saw a big squirrel running across the 
backyards, stopping now and then to arch his 
back and wave his tail. He came straight to 
Roscoe and sat on his knee, and ate from his 
hands. 

“I didn’t know squirrels were tame,” I 
said, when Roscoe came in. “I’ve tried to 
catch them, but I never could.” 

“T never really touch squirrels,” Roscoe 
said. “They are wild animals and if you scare 
them they might defend themselves.” 

“You mean bite,” Tobin said. 

“Well,” Roscoe said, “doesn’t a dog bite 
to defend himself?” 

The telephone rang, and Roscoe’s mother 
came to the door. She looked at Wally. “Wal- 
lace,” she said, “your mother phoned. She 
wants you to walk your dog.” 

We hurried outside. “Poor Roscoe!” Wally 
said. “He would be very good to a pet.” 


“Jeff Baker,” my mom said, “do you know 
you shut that howling cat in the coal bin 
this noon?” 

“Mom, it was an accident,” I said. “I didn’t 
know he was there.” 

“And you didn’t feed him,” Mom said. “If 
you forget once more, I am going to get rid 
of that cat.” 

“You can’t do that before the pet show,” I 
said. “Do you want Wally’s dog to win?” 

“Don’t worry!” Mom said. “Wally’s mother 
is just about ready to give Wheeler to a farm- 
er. Wally forgets to walk him or feed him, 
and she’s tired of the chore!” 

I gave Buffalo Bill a bath, and he looked 
very elegant in his little harness when I took 
him to the pet show. 

Linda’s cat was dressed up in a blue ribbon 
and you could smell her perfume all over the 
school gym. 

Mary Sue’s parakeet was sitting in a cor- 
ner of his cage, looking mad. His cage was all 
shined up, and there was birdseed in the dish. 
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“Poor Sugar hardly knows his cage,” Mary 
Sue’s mother said. 

“T hardly know Wheeler!” Wally’s mother 
laughed. “I’m glad something happened to 
make Wally clean the creature up.” 

“Well, then, the pet show is doing some 
good,” Miss Bruce said. “I didn’t know we 
had so many pets! Every child has one.” 

“Except poor Roscoe,” I said. 

“Jeffy,” Mom said, “you go back and stay 
with Buffalo.” 

Miss Walters, Miss Schrank, and Miss 
Peters were the judges. Every pet won a prize 
for something—for being the best singer, or 
the healthiest pet, or the prettiest. The prizes 
were little flashlights. 

It was then time for doughnuts and cocoa, 
and we forgot that nobody had won Grand 
Prize. We were just ready to eat when Miss 
Bruce said we were going to see Roscoe first. 

We all walked over to Roscoe’s house. We 
did not go in. We went into the backyard, and 
there was Roscoe, feeding his squirrel. 

The sparrows were having their supper on 
the driveway. On the feeding board, the Car- 
dinal and his wife and the Grosbeaks were 
having their supper. 

We heard someone say “Chick-a-dee-dee, 
dee-dee!”” A little bird was clinging to the 
potato bag sack, picking suet out of it. 


Roscoe was surprised to see us. “I didn’t 
know you were coming,” he said. 

Miss Bruce smiled. “Well, Roscoe, since 
you couldn’t bring your pets to school, we had 
to come to see them.” 

“They are fine pets,” Miss Schrank said. 
“They are clean and healthy. They look hap- 
py. And you take care of them every day, be- 
cause you really love them. You are the best 
pet owner, and you have won the Grand 
Prize, Roscoe.” 

The Grand Prize was a camera. Miss Bruce 
took a picture of Roscoe and his squirrel. 

Then Roscoe and his Mom went to school 
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with us, for doughnuts and cocoa. 
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BEREA, KY.—Adventuring with friends in the NEWS, an entire class at Scaffold 
Cane School, southern Madison County, sits spellbound as Mrs. John McHone reads. 


THE NEWS —< fuiend for 40 years 


This fall, the American Junior Red Cross 
NEWS celebrates its 40th birthday. There 
won’t be a party, and nobody is baking a cake. 
But there is a birthday present that is given 
to the NEWS all the time—the enjoyment 
that you see on the faces of the boys and girls 
in the picture. 

Perhaps you would like to take a small look 
behind the scenes. What’s done to bring you 
the NEWS from October to May? 

First of all, of course, each issue of the 
NEWS is a lot of ideas. The editors and our 
fine writers think that you might like such- 
and-such a story. So the story is written. 
And if the story is as good as the idea was, 
we accept it and give it a certain number of 
pages in one month’s issue. 

Next, we edit the story. That is, we make 
sure that the words are spelled correctly, 
that the sentences are properly constructed, 
and that the facts in the story are accurate. 


Then the story is given to an artist. The 
artist makes the lively pictures that help 
bring the story alive for you. (Or, on stories 
about nature or what Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers are doing, the artist arranges the photo- 
graphs into a design that will give you enjoy- 
ment as you look at it.) 

When all these things are done, the stories 
and pictures in an issue of the NEWS are sent 
to a printer who makes metal plates with the 
stories and pictures on them. The metal plates 
are attached to great presses that print over 
20,000 copies of the NEWS every hour. From 
the printer’s plant, the NEWS goes all over 
the country and overseas. 

It takes as much as six months to do the 
work that makes the NEWS you are reading. 
We enjoy doing this work for you and for 
every other Junior Red Cross member, be- 
cause we want the NEWS to go on being your 
friend. Sa 
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by Adela Awner, age 


rr HAD WON a U.S. government grant 

to study in Denmark. Since I would be 
missing a school year at home, we had to 
make arrangements for me to go to school 
in Copenhagen, where we would be staying. 

We had heard about a special school for 
American children living in Copenhagen, but 
Mommy and Daddy decided it would be in- 
teresting for me to try going to a regular Dan- 
ish public school. We found there was a public 
school just a block from where we lived. Some 
Danish friends helped us make an appoint- 
ment to see the principal. 

The morning we were to see him I was 
really nervous. It was almost the middle of 
September, and the Danish children had been 
going to school for a month. But my parents 
and little sister Debbie were with me, so I 
wasn’t quite as scared as I might have been. 

The principal’s office and the principal 
himself were not like any I had ever seen in 
America. There was just an old-fashioned 
desk at which the principal sat, a simple table 
or two, some bookshelves, and a few ordinary 
chairs. The principal fitted his office per- 
fectly. He was so plain looking (he wore a 
sweater instead of a suit) I could hardly be- 
lieve he was principal of that big school. 
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11, Denver, Colo. 


He welcomed us in English and introduced 
himself as Mr. Rasmussen. He wanted to 
know what we were doing in Denmark, how 
we liked the country, where we lived and 
what we did in America, and so on. 

Finally we got around to my schooling. I 
was still pretty nervous, so about the only time 
I said anything was when Mr. Rasmussen 
asked me a question. 


Arrer a wane he picked up the telephone 
and said something in Danish. A minute later 
a young and rather pretty lady came into the 
room. Mr. Rasmussen said, “This is Miss 
Krobbuh (I found out later it was spelled 
K-r-a-b-b-e). She teaches second grade, and 
she will be Adela’s teacher.” 

Miss Krabbe greeted us in excellent Eng- 
lish. I liked her immediately. But I was dis- 
appointed when I heard I was to be only in 
second grade. After all, when I left Denver 
I had already finished third grade and ex- 
pected to go into fourth. But Mr. Rasmussen 
reminded me that in Denmark children start 
school at seven instead of six, so at my age 
they were a grade behind me. 

Then why wasn’t I at least going into third 
grade? Again there was an explanation. Since 





I hardly knew any Danish yet it would be bet- 
ter if I started in a slightly lower grade. Be- 
sides, Miss Krabbe spoke about the best Eng- 
lish of any of the teachers, so she would be 
able to help me understand what was going 
on. Mr. Rasmussen said if I made good 
progress, I might be able to go ahead into 
third grade. 


I saw GOOD-BYE to my parents and Debbie 
and went with Miss Krabbe down to the first 
floor. We walked down a hall with hundreds 
of coats and jackets hanging on hooks along 
both walls. At each end of the hall there was 
a large wash-basin. Finally we came to a 
classroom and went in. There were about 
thirty children in the room. 

Miss Krabbe showed me the desk where I 
was to sit. There were two children at each 
desk, and Miss Krabbe introduced me to 
Gitte, with whom I was to sit. Gitte was blond 
and wore her hair in a long pony tail. She 
didn’t say anything to me, and after a while I 
was afraid she didn’t like me. Some of the 
other children tried to speak to me in Danish, 
but I just had to shrug or mumble in English 
that I didn’t understand. 

Miss Krabbe gave me four books—two 
arithmetic books, a reader, and a spelling 
book—and told me to look through them. She 
started the lesson, but I could have been 
asleep for all I got out of it. So I tried to a- 
muse myself by looking at the pictures in my 
books. 

After a while a bell rang. Miss Krabbe 
came over and told me the children were go- 
ing outside to play for fifteen minutes. She 
suggested that I stay in and look at my books. 

In about five minutes there was a knock at 
the door. I didn’t know what to do, so I de- 
cided to ignore it. Then someone tried the 
door, but it must have been locked. Miss 
Krabbe must have wanted to make sure no 
one disturbed me. Suddenly there was a bang- 
ing on the glass! Harder and harder! 

Crash! the glass shattered. Now I was real- 


ly scared. I was the only one in the room. 
Would they blame me for breaking the glass? 
I could just see myself, on my very first day 
in a strange school, accused of being a de- 
linquent! 


In JUST A FEW MINUTES another bell rang. 
The children began coming back into the 
room. Miss Krabbe came in and noticed the 
broken glass. She didn’t look angry or any- 
thing, but just came over to me and asked if 
I knew how it happened. 

I told her what had happened, while all the 
children just sat around looking puzzled. I 
don’t know to this day whether Miss Krabbe 
believed me, and I wouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if all the children really thought I did it. But 
I never heard any more about that glass. 

The next lesson was in reading. I tried to 
follow the words in my book, even though I 
understood hardly any of them. Then the class 
did a funny thing. After reading a page, the 
children started to sing the words, as if it were 
a page of music. This was not like any reading 
or music class I had ever had in an American 
school. 

At last it was time to go home. I wasn’t sure 
whether I was glad or sorry. I had been pretty 
uncomfortable all day in the strange sur- 
roundings, and with children I couldn’t talk 
to and who couldn’t talk to me. And of course 
that glass-breaking incident really scared me. 


Wuen I WALKED ouT of the door of the 
school, there was Daddy waiting for me. 
“Well, how did you like school?” he asked me 
right away. 

“Oh, it was all right,” I answered. 

“You know,” he said, “I was afraid you 
would come out in tears. And I wouldn’t have 
blamed you—the first day in a strange school 
with no friends and no one you can even talk 
to.” Then he told me that he still remembered 
how he cried on his first day in school—and 
that was an American school, with all Amer- 
ican children. sre 
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GREETINGS 


from DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
to The American Junior Red Cross Members 













Upon the receipt of a $10,000 gift from the American 
Red Cross Children’s Fund for the “Hopital du Docteur 
Schweitzer,” Lambarene, Gabon Republic, Africa. 
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Reproduction of Dr. Schweitzer’s original letter 





The American Red Cross Children’s Fund is a fund for humanitarian service entirely supported 
by voluntary contributions of American Junior Red Cross members. 








“TO THE YOUNG PEOPLE WHO MADE UP THIS WONDERFUL GIFT” 


May 30, 1959 


Here again you are sending my hospital such a great gift from 
the American Red Cross! May I tell you how moved I am and how 
grateful I am for this. Please extend the expression of my 
gratitude to the young people who made up this wonderful gift! 
We still have the great concern of feeding the patients in the 
hospital and the lepers in the lepers’ village, and the gift 
which you send us will again be used for this great expense. 


The hospital is progressing well. Unfortunately it is becoming 
larger and larger! Now we are five doctors and we scarcely 
succeed in getting the work done. I am writing you at my table 
in the large consultation room. It is Sunday and I am on duty. 
Under my table is a little antelope which was found in the forest. 
It is four months old. It has already formed the habit of follow- 
ing the nurse who cares for it like a little dog. When it is 
larger, we shall put it in the enclosure with 5 other antelopes. 
Here the dry season is now starting, which will last until 
November. This is our winter because we are in the Southern 
hemisphere. We are enjoying it very much until the time of the 


great heat returns. 





With my good thoughts, 


Your devoted and grateful 
Albert Schweitzer 
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Hopital du Docteur Schweitzer 
Lambaréné-Gabon 
Afrique Equatoriale Francaise 


May 31, 1959 


Mr. Livingston L. Blair 
National Director, Junior Red Cross 
Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 


Dear Mr. Blair, 


The letter, in which you expressed the sympathy of the American 
National Red Cross for Dr. Schweitzer and his work, reached Dr. Schweitzer 
on April 29th. He was deeply touched by it, and especially also by the 
gift from the members of the Junior Red Cross. Their faithful help is 
moving and Dr. Schweitzer would have loved to write once more a long 
letter of thanks in person. But alas, the burden of work and the writer’s 
cramp as well as his overtired eyes, don’t allow him to do so. This is 
the reason for the delay in answering your letter; Dr. Schweitzer wanted 
to write and could not do so. We went through a grippe-epidemic in May, 
from which no one escaped and which brought us many patients for treatment. 
Dr. Schweitzer is always at his desk in the main hospital building and 
at every moment of the day someone asks for his help or advice. These 
many tasks and interests don’t leave him enough time for the voluminous 
correspondence of which letters for supplies and for other matters 
connected with the hospital work are an important part. It may interest 
the younger members of the Red Cross, that three baby animals are near 
Dr. Schweitzer’s desk. One of these is Cosima, a baby chimpansee, 
another one Anita, a lamb, and the third one is Esmeralda, a baby antelope. 
The baby antelope and chimpansee were brought to us by natives, who killed 
the mother when hunting, the lamb was born here, but the mother could not 
feed it. They are good friends together and enjoying being with us down in 
the hospital, and being with Dr. Schweitzer’s two dogs. There are still 
about 500 hospitalized patients, not counting the sixty sick children and 
other members of families, accompanying the patients. Many out-patients 
come from the villages in the vicinity. The dry season began two weeks 
ago and soon the natives will make new plantations. Then they cannot 
bring bananas and manioc any more and we are obliged to give the patients 
only rice in the coming months. The elephants destroy many plantations. 
The elephants not only eat the bananas from the banana-trees, but they 
uproot the trees and trample upon them. 

With kindest thoughts to the officials of the American Red Cross and 
to the Juniors. 


Yours sincerely, 


s/ (Miss) Ali Silver (Dutch nurse) 


Please, kindly excuse my imperfect English. 
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seeing them is almost like paying a real visit 
to Viet-Nam. 

Between June 1958 and June 1959, American 
Junior Red Cross members sent 513 albums to 
overseas JRC friends while receiving 414 from 
59 countries. Albums do more than say “Hello” 
to far-away friends. They also carry knowledge 
and understanding, so precious everywhere today. 
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The Three Ships of Columbus 


Columbus’ three tiny ships were provided by order 
of Queen Isabella. That is only a small part of 
their exciting story, though. There is much more. 


IT WAS A SUNNY bay in May 1492 when 
Columbus and his good friend, Friar Juan 
Peres, rode their mules into the harbor town 


by Evva Brinker 


Illustrated by Fred Collins 


of Palos in Spain. Among the papers in Co- 
lumbus’ bag was a letter bearing the seal of 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. It was 
addressed to the magistrate of the town, and 
to him Columbus delivered it. 

Not long after, a proclamation went out 





The flagship Santa Maria was the only one of Columbus’ ships with decks. Her sails carried a cross. 
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from the town hall, directing all citizens to go 
at once to the church. “It is because we have 
displeased the Queen,” the people said 
wisely. “Now we are going to have to pay 
for it.” 

Soon most of the people were in the church, 
listening to their magistrate in his long gown 
reading the letter. 

“Residents of Palos,” he read, “salutations 
and grace. You know well that because of 
some things you have done . . . you are con- 
demned to serve us for twelve months with 
two caravels (little ships) at your own cost. 
Now, inasmuch as we have ordered Christo- 
pher Columbus to go with three caravels as 
our Captain through certain parts of the 
Ocean-Sea . . . we order you to have the two 
caravels within ten days.” 

The people had hardly left the church 
when they began to grumble. But Columbus 
and Juan Peres were overjoyed. They knew 
that after seven years of waiting the expedi- 
tion of which they had so long dreamed 
could start. 

With hard work, the two ships were ready 
on time and filled with provisions for a long 
voyage. The Pinta was so small that today we 
would probably call her a schooner. She could 
carry only 27 sailors. The Nina (Spanish for 
baby, pronounced Neen-yah) was smaller yet 
—not much bigger than a cabin cruiser. She 
had room for only 18 men. 


CoLUMBUS’ THIRD SHIP, the Santa Maria, 
was bought with money given by Isabella and 
certain men who believed in Columbus. She 
carried 52 men and was about 90 feet long by 
20 feet across. (Your schoolroom is wider than 
that.) This was Columbus’ flagship—the ship 
on which he rode and which bore his flag. 
The other ships had no decks, but the Santa 
Maria had a deck that ran all the way around 
and two smaller decks at the bow and stern 
(front and back). 

Columbus had a great cross painted on the 
mainsail. He called this ship the Santa Maria 


because that was the name of the monastery 
where he had met Juan Peres. Columbus 
would never forget Juan Peres, the confessor 
to the Queen, who had written a letter to her 
majesty asking that she give Columbus one 
more hearing. This hearing had resulted in 
success. 


THE SHIPS were soon ready, but the men to 
sail them were not. Ordinary men in those 
days refused to believe the world was round— 
that one could reach the east by going west. 
“There are dangerous sea monsters in the Sea 
of Darkness,” they said. “This foreigner is 
crazy.” Columbus had come to Palos in May. 
He still had not enough sailors late in August. 

Ferdinand and Isabella saw they must do 
something or the expedition would fail. First, 
they offered a pardon to any convict who 
would ship as a sailor. Not enough volun- 
teered. Finally the Court ordered that men be 
forced into service. Only then did they get 
enough. 

Long before dawn on August 3, Columbus 
and his 87 men and 2 captains (he was cap- 
tain of the Santa Maria) entered the church 
at Palos for Holy Communion. At sun-up they 
sailed out toward the Sea of Darkness. They 
had no scientific aids to help them, not even a 
clock or a watch. Not even a map to show the 
way—for they were sailing a route never 
traveled before. 

Some of the men were sailors and soldiers. 
Some were Jews banished because of their 
religion. Some were convicts. There was a 
tailor, a doctor, a barber. And an interpreter 
who spoke six languages. He probably got a 
surprise when he tried them on the Indians. 

We all know the story of the voyage and of 
Columbus’ landing in the West Indies on Oc- 
tober 12. But what happened to the three lit- 
tle ships? Did they all go back to Spain when 
he did, No, not all. 

Columbus lost his first ship while he was 
exploring the island of Cuba. The captain of 
the Pinta, a very greedy fellow, sailed off 
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to hunt for gold for himself while Columbus 
was making friends with the Indians. 

When Columbus found the Pinta gone, he 
began to worry about the expedition’s chances 
of getting home. He ordered that none but 
experienced men were to steer the two ships 
remaining. For two days and a night he him- 
self held the helm of the Santa Maria. Then, 
completely exhausted for lack of sleep, he left 
a trained helmsman at the wheel and went to 
bed. 

When night came, this unreliable fellow 
gave the wheel to a cabin boy and went off 
to sleep. Soon unseen currents began to carry 
the ship along, and the cabin boy couldn’t 
realize the danger. That was on Christmas 
night. 

At midnight the ship was carried into a 
sand bank. She would never sail again. 

Columbus was appalled but he did the best 
he could. From the Santa Maria’s timbers he 
built a fort for the men who could not be 
taken back to Spain. Then he crowded 17 
sailors and 10 Indians into the tiny Nina and 
started for home. 


JUST Two DAYS LATER he came across the 
Pinta still hunting for gold. The dishonest 
captain insisted that he had always meant to 
return, and Columbus thought it best to pre- 
tend to believe him. The two boats started for 
home on January 16, 1493. 

For four weeks the sailing was smooth. But 
when they were nearing the Azores, a terrible 
storm came up. Again the Pinta deserted. At 
last the storm ended and Columbus, after sev- 
eral more adventures, arrived in Palos on the 
15th of March. Late the same day the disloyal 
captain of the Pinta also arrived—to be put 
in arms for his deception. 

In September Columbus embarked on his 
second voyage to the new world. This time 
people were eager to accompany him. Fif- 
teen hundred people went in 17 vessels. 
Among the vessels was one that had gone on 
the first voyage—the valiant little Nina. ### 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


Christopher Columbus 

Had a bright idea, 

But people at that time 
Would not lend an ear. 
How foolish it is 

To think the world is round; 
Wise men will tell you 
That the idea is not sound. 


There are serpents, 

And monsters 

Way out in the sea. 

Set your sails westward 

For spices, 

Precious stones and tea, 
And my friends, 

Over the edge of the world 
You will be. 


Ferdinand and Isabella, 
The rulers of Spain, 

Gave Columbus a chance 
For discovery and fame. 
To make his great dream 
Really come true, 

They gave him three ships, 
Equipment and crew. 


The three ships sailed west 
Into the unknown ocean; 

Of the coming discoveries 
They had not one notion. 
People on docks 

Were watching with dread; 
In their hearts 

They feared what lay ahead. 


The ships and crews 

Fought storms and fierce gales 
And were thankful 

For any calm wind in their sails. 
’Til one day a sailor 

Excitedly cried out: 

“Land ho! Land ho!” 

Was what he did shout. 


They anchored their ships 
And started to look 

For the things they had read 
In Marco Polo’s great book. 
Forests and Redmen 

Were all that they saw. 
They later named this island 
San Salvador. 


He proved the world was round 
And not flat. 

The books we study today 

Tell us just that. 

One other thin 

Columbus did do: 

A new land he discovered 
Along with his crew. 


—By Class 4-1 
Public School 2 
East Elmhurst, N.Y. 
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by Alfred Stefferud, author of ‘‘The Wonders of 
Seeds,"’ published by Harcourt Brace & Co. Illustra- 
tions by Shirley Briggs, who did the drawings for 
the book. 


You and I and other people are a main way 
by which seeds are spread from the plants 
that make them to the places where they can 
grow. 

You will see what I mean if you look at 
your clothes when you come home from a hike 
in fields or woods one day this fall. 

You may find on your dress or pants things 
that have tiny claws or sharp hooks. You call 
them stickers. You pick them off and throw 
them on the ground. You don’t like their 
prickly feeling, but that is why they have the 
hooks—so that they can stick to our cloth- 
ing and the hair of dogs and other animals 
and so get a ride to a new place. 

Sandbur, cocklebur, bedstraw, and beggar’s 
ticks are plants with seed coats that have these 
barbs, spines, bristles, or hooks. 

Some grains, like barley and grasses, have 
what we call beards or awns for much the 
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same purpose. The hairs on the seeds of some 
grasses help them crawl a little way when 
they are wet. 

Before we think of other ways of scattering 
seeds, let’s ask ourselves, “Why do seeds have 
to get around?” 

I think you know the answer. 

Every seed needs a good place if it is to 
sprout. Then it must have room to grow. 

Think of what would happen if all the ap- 
ples of all apple trees just dropped to the 
ground and stayed there. Some of the little 
brown seeds in the fruit might start to grow 
under the parent tree. The baby trees would 
have too little space in which to get the light, 
food, and water they must have. Few of them 
would live. 

We help Nature to disperse seeds in many 
ways. 

We scatter seeds of dandelions and other 
plants when we mow our yards. We spit our 
watermelon seeds on the ground when we are 
at a picnic. Sometimes we carry acorns and 
chestnuts around in our pockets for a while. 
Mother takes home with her some of Aunt 
Martha’s fine flower seeds when we visit her. 
In stores we buy seeds that grew in fields 
many miles from where we live, and we plant 
them in our gardens. Seeds may get into the 
car when we ride in the country—maybe they 
blow in, or are on our shoes and clothing, or 
are still on the roadside plants we pick. ) 
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Ash, Elm, Maple 


Sycamore Dandelion 


People ship seeds all over the world for food 
and other uses. Sometimes they ship seeds 
without meaning to. Often those seeds are of 
weeds and unwanted plants. They may be in 
straw, crates, bales, trucks, boats, or planes. 

Animals also do their part. So do birds. 

A cow may eat an apple under a tree in a 
pasture. The seeds may pass through the cow’s 
body without being changed because their 
tough covering protects them. The seeds drop 
in different places as the cow moves about. 

Squirrels store acorns and nuts in a nest or 
tree for the winter. The ones the squirrels do 
not eat may fall to the ground and grow. 
Squirrels sometimes bury seeds in the ground 
as though they meant to plant them. 

Birds eat many fruits and seeds. As they 
sit in trees and perch on fences, the birds may 
drop the seeds. That is why along fence rows 
you often see many kinds of plants or a line 
of cedar trees, which cedar waxwings very 
likely have “planted” there. 

Some plants, like mistletoe, have seeds that 
stick to the beaks of birds and are carried 
away. 

Most of the time birds do not know they are 
dispersing seeds. Blue jays, though, do so on 
purpose. They find acorns, the seeds of oak 
trees, fly away with them, and dig holes in the 
ground with their bills. They put the acorns 
in the holes so they can eat them later. If the 
blue jays do not go back to dig up the acorns, 
small oaks may sprout. 

So far we have thought of us and other liv- 
ing creatures as carriers of seeds. Wind is 
another. 
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Clematis Grass 








Basswood 


Tall plants depend on the wind more than 
small plants do. You may have noticed how 
the flower stems of dandelions grow. taller 
when the seeds get ripe so the wind can blow 
away the light ball of seeds, each of which 
has a silky, tiny “parachute.” You supply the 
wind when you blow on a dandelion to see 
how many puffs it will take to blow off all 
the seeds. 

Seeds of maple, ash, and elm trees have 
wings like airplane propellers that help them 
glide through the air. Maybe you have thrown 
them up to see how far they would sail. 

Seeds of the cotton plant are in a boll of 
white, long fibers. We remove these fibers and 
spin and weave them into thread and cloth. 
But their real purpose is to help the wind 
carry the cotton seed to a new growing spot. 

Fireweed also has tufts of silky hair. It often 
grows in places burned by a forest fire. The 
wind easily blows the light seeds there. 

The pods of milkweed have many, many 
seeds. Each is at the end of a fine thread. The 
pods open when they are ripe. Seeds easily fly 
away. 

You know what cattails are. In the fall 
their brown heads of seed feel like velvet 
and look like candles. Each tiny seed is 
fastened to a bit of fuzz. The wind can blow 
them away so easily that cattails are found 
in marshes the world over. 

Seeds of willows, thistles, and clematis also 
have light fibers on them. The cottonseed tree 
is another. Sometimes so many cottonseed 
seeds fly in the air that you might think it is 
a snowstorm. 








Poppies, chickweed, and orchids have seeds 
so tiny they can fly in the air like dust. 

Sometimes the wind carries whole plants— 
branches, seeds, and all. 

Maybe you have heard a song or seen a 
movie about tumbleweeds. These plants break 
off at the ground when they are ripe in the 
fall. The wind rolls and tumbles them for 
miles and miles over the prairies. As they roll, 
their seeds drop out onto the ground. Pig- 
weeds, some kinds of grasses, and Russian 
thistle spread seeds in this way. 





A bursting pod scatters seeds. 


Farmers who came from Russia to settle in 
South Dakota many years ago brought with 
them sacks of flaxseed in which were seeds of 
thistle. Before long the Russian thistle had 
spread far and wide and became a bad pest. 

Water also carries many seeds, especially 
the ones that have hard, tough coats. 

Streams, ocean currents, floods, the mov- 
ing water in lakes and ponds, and the water 
that runs over the land after heavy rains all 
transport seeds. 

I think first of coconuts. They are hollow 
and have hard shells. They can easily float. 
Ocean currents have taken them from one is- 
land in the Pacific to another. Mangrove 
seeds have floated from Africa to South 
America—a trip that may take them two 
months. 

The seeds of so many weeds travel in rivers 


and irrigation ditches that they clog the wa- 
terways when they grow. 

The American lotus has its seeds in a 
round, hard “boat” that can float. The water 
in time softens and breaks it, and the seeds 
fall to the mud, where some of them grow. 

Seeds, like other things, fall and roll be- 
cause of the pull of gravity. 

Black walnuts are an example. Before they 
are ripe, the way we buy them in stores, they 
have thick, green coverings and are about the 
size and weight of tennis balls. They easily 
roll down hills and slopes. 

The strangest of all are the plants that can 
shoot their seeds into the air so they fall a 
few feet from the mother plant. 

If you or a passing animal or even a sharp 
gust of wind touches a ripe seed pod of the 
touch-me-not, it will shoot out the seeds. 

Pansies and violets can do that, too. Some 
people make bouquets of witch-hazel, for it 
may have flowers and seeds on the same plant. 
They are surprised when the pods burst and 
the seeds come out with a pop. 

The sandbox tree, which grows in South 
America, shoots its seeds with a loud noise 
like a pistol shot. 


In all these wonderful ways Nature makes 
sure that seeds are spread. A good example 
of how nature “clothes” the world in green 
may be found on the island of Krakatoa in 
the Pacific ocean. 

Many years ago a volcano erupted and 
covered the island with ashes. Every plant was 
killed. The closest island that was not covered 
was 12 miles away. 

Scientists visited Krakatoa several times 
later to see if and how plants would start 
growing there again. Fifteen years after the 
eruption, they found 53 different kinds of 
flowering plants on the island. 

How did the seeds get there? Ocean cur- 
rents had brought more than half of them. 
The wind had carried many. Birds and people 
brought the rest. Sas 
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mall Fry Blood Collection 


“‘Nurse”’ Sally Stevens asks 
“donor” Squire Babcock for 
his medical history in the 
first step of the donation. 





As their part in the effort to get grown-ups 
in Louisville, Ky., to help fill their blood 
quota, Chenowith School Junior Red Cross 
members recently staged a convincing how- 
it’s-done demonstration. The Parent-Teacher 
Association saw the first showing; then at a 
dramatization in the blood center, workers 
saw themselves in miniature carrying out 
their work. On these pages you see the young 
participants acting out a donor’s progress at 


the center. 


“Volunteer worker"’ Susan Ehrman records Squire's 
weight accurately, just as with all real donors. 
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Squire’s blood pressure is just right, “Dr.” Next will be a quick test for anemia to be 
David Paine notes during his “examination.” sure the “donor’’ has enough red blood cells. 


Lying down, Squire “gives blood” under care Caroline Kahn and Carolyn Hazelip stress need 
of “nurses’’ Gretchen Treitz and Mary Cohn. for liquids as they serve Squire and others. 








Jack-O-Lantern 


by Margot Austin 


Illustrated by the Author 


This fine Hallowe'en story, which first appeared 
in the October 1940 NEWS, is reprinted from Miss 
Austin’s book Manuel’s Kite String and Other 
Stories, copyright 1943 by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. It is used by permission of the publisher. 


Burt and Ben and Joan made a garden. 

In the very center of the garden Burt and 
Ben and Joan planted three smooth white 
pumpkin seeds. One for each of them. 

In no time at all three nice green sprouts 
popped up. But the very same day some chic- 
kens ate two of them. 

This made the children very sad, because 
they had expected each pumpkin seed to grow 
into a lovely yellow Jack-o’-lantern for 
Hallowe’en. 

Then the children made a little fence of 
twigs around the sprout that was left, so 
that the chickens couldn’t eat it, too. 

Burt and Ben and Joan took such fine care 
of the one pumpkin sprout that the chickens 
didn’t get, that very soon it was a strong vine 
with wavy green leaves. 

One morning, when the children ran to 
their garden to see how the pumpkin vine was 
growing, they saw three beautiful pale yellow 
blossoms. 

“The one in the middle is mine,” cried Joan. 

“The one on the end is mine,” shouted Burt. 

“Then the one on the other end must be 
mine,” shouted Ben. 

“We'll each have a Jack-o’-lantern after 
all,” cried the happy children all together. 

Every morning the children watered their 
fine green pumpkin vine from a little tin 
dipper. And the pumpkin blossoms grew big- 
ger and bigger. 

But one morning, when the children came 





The blossom the goat had eaten was Joan's. 


to their garden, they found the neighbor’s 
goat chewing the last of the middle blossom. 

“Shoo! Shoo! You old goat,” cried Ben 
waving the tin dipper. 

Off bounced the goat. 

“Oh-h-h. oh!” cried poor Joan. For the 
blossom that the goat had eaten was hers. 

“Don’t mind at all,” said Burt and Ben. 
“We'll let you carry our Jack-o’-lanterns.” 

So Joan didn’t cry because, after all, they 
did have the other two blossoms left. 

“Look! We’ll make a bigger fence around 
our pumpkins,” said Burt. 

“So the old goat can’t get in again,” ex- 
plained Ben. 

“We'll have four big stakes,” said Burt. 

“And tie a clothesline around,” said Ben. 

So the children found four garden stakes 
and drove them in deep and tied on the 
clothesline. 

“Now,” said little Joan, “Nothing can hurt 
our pumpkins!” 


Quite soon the children didn’t miss the 
middle blossom at all when they came with 
the tin dipper. For the two big yellow blos- 
soms curled up tight and turned into little 
green knobs. 








The two green knobs grew bigger and big- 
ger—as large as the children’s cereal bowls— 
and began to turn yellow. 

Then one morning when the children came 
to the garden with the tin dipper they found 
a very sad thing. The four garden stakes were 
all broken down and the round yellow pump- 
kin on the very end of the vine was pulled 
right off its stem! 

“It’s my pumpkin! My pumpkin will never 
get any bigger,” said Burt in a small voice. 
“Anybody knows a pumpkin can’t grow at 
all when it hasn’t any vine.” 

“Looky,” shouted Ben. “Some old cow did 
it! See her big tracks!” 

Sure enough, in the children’s little garden 
were four big tracks. 

“We're lucky,” cried Burt. “That cow 
might have pulled up our whole vine!” 

“Or pulled off our last Jack-o’-lantern,” 
said Joan. 

“We won't let her,” said Ben, “because 
we'll make an even bigger fence!” 

“Out of real wire, as high as Joan,” cried 
Burt. 

So the children made a high 
new fence of real wire and 
twice as strong stakes. 

“There now! Nothing can 
hurt our Jack-o’-lantern,” cried 
little Joan. 

And this time nothing did. 

By the time the leaves were 
turning red and gold the pump- 
kin was the biggest one the 
children had ever seen. 

“It’s because we water it 
every day,” said little Joan. 


They helped Mr. Stoopwaddle wig- 
gle the pumpkin into the wheel- 


barrow, then watched it leave. 


“And because we take such good care of it,” 
said Burt and Ben. 

And the pumpkin grew and grew and grew. 
Until it was the biggest pumpkin that anyone 
had ever seen. 

Hallowe’en came at last. Bright and early 
the children stood in a row admiring their 
pumpkin. 

“He'll have a nice smiley face,” said little 
Joan. 

“With three-cornered eyes,” said Burt. 

“And a three-cornered nose,” said Ben. 

“He'll be the most beautiful Jack-o’-lan- 
tern in the world,” said all the children to- 
gether. 

“Oh-h-h, oh!” said Joan in a very sad voice. 
“He’s too big!” 

Joan was right. Though the children tried 
very hard, they couldn’t even budge the big 
yellow pumpkin. 

“Oh-h-h golly!” cried Burt. “He’s much 


too big!” 
“And much too heavy,” cried Ben. “We 
can’t carry him!” > 
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“He'll have to stay right on his stem and 
never, never be a Jack-o’-lantern,” sighed 
little Joan. 

“How’s that?” said a hearty grown-up 
voice. 

“He'll have to stay on his stem for ever 
and ever,” said little Joan, looking up at 
jolly- old-Mr--Stoopwaddle, the village all- 
round handy-man. 


Then the children told Mr. Stoopwaddle 
all about the biggest pumpkin in the world 
and how they had protected it and every- 
thing. 

“Well, wel-l-l,” said Mr. Stoopwaddle, “I 
don’t guess he’ll have to stay on his stem 
forever at that. Because I can use him!” 

“Oh! not to eat!” cried the children. 

“No, no. Nothing like that,” chuckled old 
Mr. Stoopwaddle. “I mean strictly ornamen- 
tal!” 

“What’s strickly ornamental?” asked the 
children. 

“It’s something nice,” said Mr. Stoop- 
waddle, “much nicer than staying on his stem. 
You'll see what I mean at the social-supper 
tonight!” 

“All right,” said the children. “You can 
have our beautiful pumpkin, Mr. Stoopwad- 
dle. And you’re big enough to lift him.” 

“Fine,” said Mr. Stoopwaddle. “We'll put 
him into my wheelbarrow right now!” 

So the children helped Mr. Stoopwaddle 
wiggle the big yellow pumpkin up a wide 
board and into the wheelbarrow. And off 
went Mr. Stoopwaddle and the wheelbarrow 
with the big yellow pumpkin in it. 

Then the children felt very sad indeed. 
They sat in a row and looked at their empty 
garden. 

“Now,” said the children, “we haven’t any 
Jack-o’-lantern at all!” 


But in the evening, when it was-timeto go - 


to the social-supper, the children felt much 
better. 
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“Hello, children,” cried old Mr. Stoopwad- 
dle. “You’re just in time to see what I mean 
by strickly ornamental!” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried the three children. 

In the middle of the room stood the long, 
long supper table and in the center of the 
table, surrounded by wonderful Hallowe’en 
decorations, stood their big yellow pumpkin— 
where everyone could see him. He was “strick- 
ly ornamental,” and he was smiling at them. 
He was a Jack-o’-lantern after all! 

“He has a smiley mouth,” cried little Joan. 

“And three-cornered eyes,” cried Burt. 

“And eyebrows and everything,” cried Ben. 

“TI carved him myself,” said old Mr. Stoop- 
waddle in a satisfied way. “And now,” he 
added, “I want you all to look inside!” 

So the children stepped up, and Mr. 
Stoopwaddle took hold of the green stem 
and off came the Jack-o’-lantern’s top! Pop! 

“Oh-h-h!” cried Joan and Burt and Ben. 

Inside the big Jack-o’-lantern were three 
little Jack-o’-lanterns. Just the right size for 
them to carry. 

“They all have smiley faces just like the 
big one,” cried little Joan. 

“And I’m not saying how they got in 
there,” said Mr. Stoopwaddle, “so don’t ask.” 


“We won't,” said the three. 

Of course they knew Mr. Stoopwaddle had 
put them there just for them. 

“Now, look inside the little ones,” said 
Mr. Stoopwaddle. 

So the children did. Off came the lids. 
Pop! Pop! Pop! 

“Surprise!” said old Mr. Stoopwaddle. 

For each little yellow Jack-o’-lantern was 
filled to the very brim with orange and black 
jelly beans. 

And all through supper Joan and Burt and 
Ben held their little candy-filled pumpkins. 
They looked and looked at their beautiful 
big Jack-o’-lantern with a candle shining in- 
side. And they were as proud and happy as 
three children could possibly be. San 
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HALLOWE'EN SAFETY 


Hallowe’en is a time for fun—for costume 
parties, cutting out pumpkins, decorating your 
classrooms, schools and houses. Accidents can 
spoil your fun, however, so be sure to follow 
this advice to help keep your Hallowe’en-time 
activities safe and happy ones. 


Costumes—All materials should be fire- 
resistant. If you are buying a ready-made 
costume, have some adult check it for fire 
resistance. If you are having a costume made, 
the same care should be taken in selecting 
material. Keep the costume short enough so 
that you can walk or run in it easily, without 


tripping. 


by Jean M. Nowak 


Safety Services 
National Headquarters 


Masks should be of fire-resistant materials, 
too. Whatever you wear over your face or 
head, be sure you can see well. Make eye holes 
large enough for good visibility. 


Decorations—Do not use paper or papier- 
mache decorations near candle light. Fresh 
pumpkins with candles in them should not be 
placed near curtains or draperies, nor left un- 
attended on tables or porches. 

Another thing: If you make your own Jack- 
o’lantern from a pumpkin, be very careful as 
you work. Knives are sharp! 


Be sAFE! HAVE A HAPPY HALLOWE’EN! 
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